“If the United States wants to reduce its exposure to terrorism and avert further 
involvement in overseas conflicts, the choice is clear: it must eschew the use of 
military force to ensure access to foreign petroleum and rely instead on conser- 
vation, the market, and alternative sources of energy.” 


The Deadly Nexus: Oil, Terrorism, 
and America's National Security 


MICHAEL T. KLARE 


ince September 11, it has become painfully 

evident that a close relationship exists 

between terrorism, the global pursuit of oil, 
and United States national security. This is not to 
say that terrorism, oil, and United States security 
are always connected. Still, the realms of terrorism 
and oil obviously overlap in many parts of the 
world, producing a favorable climate for conflict. 
And it is in these areas that United States national 
security has become deeply entrenched. 

The many challenges to United States security 
that are rooted in these overlapping regions include: 
Al Qaeda and other international terror networks; 
Saddam Hussein and Iraq; the radical Islamic 
regime in Iran; extremist Islamic factions in Saudi 
Arabia; internal unrest in the newly independent 
states of the Caspian Sea basin; separatist and reli- 
gious conflict in Indonesia; the guerrilla war in 
Colombia; and the strained United States relation- 
ship with President Hugo Chavez of Venezuela. 
Dangers arising from the intersection of oil and ter- 
rorism also figure in relations between the United 
States and other major powers, including China and 
Russia. Indeed, nearly every aspect of United States 
national security is affected by this interaction. 

The relationship between oil, terrorism, and 
national security has become especially significant 
because of the strong likelihood of armed conflict 
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1According to oil giant BP Saudi Arabia possesses proven 
reserves of 262 billion barrels of oil and Iraq 112.5 billion 
barrels. Both are believed to have vast additional deposits of 
unexplored petroleum. 
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between the United States and Iraq. Although Presi- 
dent George W. Bush and his top aides have chosen 
to downplay the role of oil in the current crisis, 
focusing instead on the threat posed by Iraq's sus- 
pected possession of weapons of mass destruction 
and reported links to Al Qaeda, the centrality of 
energy policy in the administrations long-term strate- 
gic calculations cannot be discounted. Iraq possesses 
vast reserves of untapped oil— more than any other 
country except Saudi Arabia— and is expected to 
play a key rolein satisfying the worlds ever-growing 
demand for crude petroleum.1 Given the presidents 
oft-stated commitment to the enhancement of Amer- 
icas long-term energy security, White House officials 
cannot be oblivious to the strategic benefits of gain- 
ing control over Iraq's prolific oil fields. 

The United States is not the only great power 
enmeshed in the violent nexus between oil, terror- 
ism, and conflict. Like the United States, Russia also 
has an intense interest in the oil and gas reserves 
of the Caspian region. During the Soviet era, 
Grozny—the embattled capital of Chechnya— 
became a major center for oil refining and distribu- 
tion, and thus it is hardly coincidental that the 
various post-Soviet administrations in Moscow have 
fought to retain control over the city against M us- 
lim secessionists. Moscow is also cooperating with 
the post-Soviet regimes in neighboring oil- and gas- 
rich Central Asia to combat an upsurge in Islamic 
extremism, some of it linked to Al Qaeda. China, 
too, is involved in these struggles, collaborating 
with Russia in combating the Central Asian extrem- 
ists and cracking down on Uighur separatists in its 
own oil-rich region, Xinjiang. 

In these and other cases, the links between ter- 
rorism, oil, and national security policy appear sub- 
stantial. But are these connections accidental— the 
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product of geological and geographical chance— or 
is something more profound at work? 

Certainly, large oil reservoirs are located in areas 
that have long been the site of ethnic and national 
conflict— conflict that often arose before these pools 
were discovered and likely will continue after the 
oil has been consumed. This is true, for example, of 
the Persian Gulf and Caspian areas, which together 
contain about three-quarters of the world’s known 
petroleum reserves. The discovery of oil in these 
areas can be said to have exacerbated local conflicts, 
but not to have caused them. 

It can also be argued that geographical circum- 
stances underlie United States military involve- 
ment in these volatile regions. The Persian Gulf 
became important for the United States during the 
cold war for the same reason it was important to 
Britain in the nineteenth century: the gulf is 
located along the strategic crossroads between East 
and West, and abuts the southern frontiers of the 
Russian/Soviet Empire. 

Although important, geography alone cannot 
explain the deep and abiding relationship between 
oil, terrorism, and United States security affairs. 
Close examination suggests more fundamental 
links that have long been present, but whose full 
significance can be gauged only now, in the wake of 
September 11. Three factors stand out: the strategic 
importance of oil, the great wealth generated by oil 
production, and the association between oil pro- 
duction and the rise of authoritarian regimes. 


OIL BECOMES A NATIONAL SECURITY ISSUE 

Oil is closely associated with conflict and vio- 
lence because its possession is viewed by many 
states as a matter of national security— that is, a 
concern of such overriding importance to the 
nation’s survival and well-being that a state is will- 
ing to protect it with military force when serious 
threats arise. Petroleum enjoys this distinctive sta- 
tus because it powers the weapons of modern war- 
fare— tanks, planes, helicopters, and warships— and 
because it is essential to the smooth functioning of 
the global economy. “The national security of the 
United States depends on the reliable supply of 
energy to support our needs,” Representative Henry 
J. Hyde (R.-IIl.) declared at aJ une 2002 hearing on 
United States oil requirements. “We count on 


2F or background on these developments, see Daniel! Yergin, 
The Prize: The Epic Quest for Oil, Money, and Power (New 
York: Simon and Schuster, 1992), pp. 391-408, and Michael 
D. Stoff, Oil, War, and American Security (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1980). 
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energy to protect our security, to fuel our cars, to 
provide heat [and] to manufacture goods and trans- 
port supplies.” Any interruption in the flow of oil 
will be considered a vital threat to national secu- 
rity— and, if such interruption is engendered by the 
actions of a hostile state or guerrilla group, could 
be cited as a casus belli, a cause of war. 

The link between assured petroleum supplies 
and national security was first given formal recog- 
nition in 1912, when First Lord of the Admiralty 
Winston Churchill decreed the conversion of all 
British warships from coal to oil propulsion to 
enhance their range and speed. With a major Euro- 
pean conflict looming on the horizon, Churchill 
also persuaded the British government to national- 
ize the Anglo-Persian Oil Company (apoc)—the 
forerunner to British Petroleum— and to guarantee 
the security of apoc’s concessions in southwestern 
Persia (now Iran). The protection of these and 
other key sources of oil— and their denial to the 
Central Powers— became one of London's major 
strategic objectives in World War I. 

The United States also began to view petroleum 
through a national security lens at this time, but 
because it possessed such an immense supply of 
untapped oil, it did not see the need to employ force 
in protecting overseas supplies. Not until World War 
Il, when the United States accelerated its consump- 
tion of domestic reserves to fuel the Allied armies, 
did Washington begin to worry about the security 
of foreign sources of energy. Recognizing that Amer- 
icas domestic oil supplies eventually would be 
depleted, the Roosevelt administration sought to 
gain control over (or guarantee access to) a reliable 
source of foreign petroleum. The source chosen to 
take on this critical role was Saudi Arabia— a remote 
desert kingdom that until 1943 did not even rate 
formal recognition by the United States. Sensing that 
America would someday rely on Saudi oil, President 
Franklin Roosevelt forged a political alliance with 
the Saudi royal family and pledged to provide the 
kingdom with American military protection.2 

Although wedded to the Saudi regime from 1945 
onward, the United States initially sought to mini- 
mize its military presence in the Persian Gulf, rely- 
ing instead on Britain to stabilize the region and 
protect the flow of oil. When Britain announced in 
1968 that it could no longer perform this function— 
both because of the high costs involved and the risk 
of entanglement in protracted local conflicts— Amer- 
ican leaders concluded that the United States would 
have to assume direct responsibility for security in 
the gulf. The United States steadily expanded its mil- 
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itary presence in the region following the 1971 
British withdrawal. This was further bolstered in late 
1979, following the Soviet occupation of Afghanistan 
and the Islamic revolution in Iran. Stating that any 
effort by a hostile power to obstruct the flow of Per- 
sian Gulf oil to the West would constitute a threat to 
America’s “vital interests,” President Jimmy Carter 
told ajoint session of Congress on January 23, 1980 
that such a threat “would be repelled by any means 
necessary, including military force.” This formula, 
now known as the Carter Doctrine, has since gov- 
erned United States policy in the gulf. 

To implement this policy, Carter established the 
Rapid Deployment Force (now the United States 
Central Command) and established new basing 
facilities in the greater gulf region. When Iraqi 
forces invaded Kuwait in August 1990, President 
George H. W. Bush invoked the Carter Doctrine to 
justify the deployment of 


ing 15 of the 19 hijackers involved in the terror 
attacks of September 11. 

Although the continuing struggle between Al 
Qaeda and the United States has many roots, 
including hatred of Western political and cultural 
influences, it revolves to a great extent around 
America’s political and military alliance with the 
Saudi royal family. Although this relationship has 
come under heavy strain as a result of Washington's 
discontent with Saudi Arabia’s apparent failure to 
clamp down on Islamic charities linked to Al 
Qaeda, the United States continues to station forces 
in the kingdom and to import large quantities of 
Saudi oil. Thus, hostility toward the United States 
likely will continue to simmer in the region, pro- 
ducing a recurring threat of terrorist violence. 

This connection between oil, terrorism, and 
national security is also developing in other oil- 
producing areas the United 


American combat forces in 
Saudi Arabia and the initi- 
ation of Operation Desert 
Storm, resulting in the 
forced withdrawal of Iraqi 


W hite H ouse officials cannot be oblivious 
to the strategic benefits of gaining control 
over lraq’s prolific oil fields. 


States (and other major 
importers of petroleum) 
are coming to rely on. It is 
especially evident in the 
Caspian Sea region, where 


forces from Kuwait. The 

elder Bush, however, did not carry the war to Bagh- 
dad, and so Iraqi President Saddam Hussein has 
been able to retain his hold on power— a source of 
continuing frustration to American leaders, who 
worry about his capacity to rearm and pose a 
renewed threat to United States interests (especially 
oil) in the Persian Gulf. 

Operation Desert Storm has had other conse- 
quences that bear on the relationship between oil, 
terrorism, and United States national security. To 
conduct the war in Kuwait and later to maintain the 
“no-fly zone” over southern Iraq (one of the two 
areas in Iraq over which the Iraqi government was 
barred from flying fixed-wing aircraft after the war), 
the United States established major military bases 
in Saudi Arabia and deployed tens of thousands of 
its troops in the kingdom. This has angered many 
devout Muslims, who view Saudi Arabia—the site 
of Medina and Mecca—as the Islamic Holy Land 
and so resent the presence of “infidels” (non-Mus- 
lims) in the country. Resentment has also been 
directed at the Saudi royal family, which invited the 
Americans into the kingdom and allowed them to 
stay despite Washington’ failure to curb Israeli 
actions against the Palestinians. It is out of this anti- 
American, anti-royal family milieu that Osama bin 
Laden first attracted adherents in the early 1990s 
and later recruited many of his followers— includ- 


the United States, Russia, 
and China are all seeking fresh supplies of oil and 
natural gas against a backdrop of ethnic strife, polit- 
ical instability, and Islamic extremism. Because the 
Caspian has no outlet to the world’s oceans, any oil 
or gas extracted from this area must travel by 
pipeline to ports and markets elsewhere, thus pro- 
viding an appealing target for terrorists and insur- 
gents. The proposed oil pipeline from Baku in 
Azerbaijan to Tbilisi in Georgia and Ceyhan in 
Turkey—a major priority of the Clinton and the new 
Bush administrations— will pass through or near six 
areas of ethnic and political strife: Nagorno- 
Karabakh in Azerbaijan, Chechnya and Ingushetia 
in Russia, South Ossetia and Abkhazia in Georgia, 
and the Kurdish areas of Turkey. Fearing that the 
pipeline will be subject to recurring terrorist attacks, 
the United States has provided military aid to Azer- 
baijan and Georgia and is training Georgian troops 
in counterinsurgency operations. 

Russia and China have also taken steps to pro- 
tect the flow of oil and natural gas from the Caspian 
region to their respective territories. Russia has 
provided arms and other forms of military aid to 
Kazakhstan, a major oil and gas supplier, and has 
joined with China in forming the Shanghai Coop- 
eration Organization, a loose confederation of these 
two countries plus Kazakhstan, Kyrgyzstan, Uzbek- 
istan, and Tajikistan that was formed in 2001 to 
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coordinate antiterrorist and counterinsurgency oper- 
ations in Central Asia. China has also stepped up its 
efforts to suppress the Uighur Turk separatist move- 
ment in the far-western region of Xinjiang, a major 
source of oil and the site of a proposed natural gas 
pipeline from the Caspian region to eastern China. 

The link between oil and national security has 
been a significant theme in American military pol- 
icy since the end of World War II, and is likely to 
become an even more important factor as American 
reserves dwindle and the United States becomes 
ever-more dependent on foreign sources of oil— 
many located in areas of instability and conflict. 
This reality was explicitly acknowledged by the 
Bush administration in the 2001 report of its 
National Energy Policy Development Group. “On 
our present course,” the report notes, “America 20 
years from now will import nearly two of every 
three barrels of oil— a condition of increased depen- 
dency on foreign powers that do not always have 
America’s interests at heart.” Absent a major change 
in United States energy behavior, this can only lead 
to increased American military involvement in areas 
that supply petroleum to the United States. 


OIL WEALTH AND VIOLENCE 

Oil is also linked to conflict and violence 
through its role in generating immense wealth for 
those who receive the royalties and other rewards 
derived from the exploitation of a nation’s 
petroleum reserves. Petroleum production and dis- 
tribution is one of the world’s most lucrative indus- 
tries, producing vast profits for the giant oil 
companies and also channeling enormous riches to 
the elites and ruling dynasties that own the oil fields 
or control the disbursement of the royalties (or 
“rents”) paid by companies for the right to tap into 
these fields. These riches, in turn, have inspired 
efforts by rival elites and clans to gain control over 
the oil fields—in some cases through the use of 
force. The concentration of so much affluence in 
the hands of so few has also produced resentment 
for those members of society who have received lit- 
tle or no benefit from oil production, thus provid- 
ing the tinder for revolutionary and extremist 
movements aimed at the redistribution of wealth. 

In one of the most conspicuous recent instances 
of violent conflict over the control of oil rents, the 
Republic of Congo (Congo-Brazzaville) was torn 
apart by a bloody civil war in 1997-1999. Congo- 
Brazzaville possesses significant reserves of 
petroleum— as much as 1.5 billion barrels, accord- 
ing to the United States Department of Energy 
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(DOE)— and benefits from the prominent presence of 
Western oil firms. Oil revenues have long been the 
mainstay of the economy and the national treasury, 
accounting for 94 percent of export earnings and 80 
percent of government income. For many years, this 
income was controlled by General Denis Sassou- 
Nguesso, the head of the Congolese Labor Party. In 
1993 Sassou-N guesso lost the nation’ first multiparty 
elections to Pascal Lissouba of the rival Pan-African 
Union for Social Development. Rather than surren- 
der control of the government and its copious oil rev- 
enues, Sassou-N guesso organized an armed militia 
and began a revolt against Lissouba; other political 
factions then formed militias of their own, and a full- 
scale civil war broke out. Reportedly, this conflict was 
sustained by payments from competing oil firms that 
sought exclusive rights to exploit Congo’ oil. Ulti- 
mately, Sassou-N guesso regained control of the gov- 
ernment and made himself president. 

While interelite struggles like this remain rare, 
revolutionary or distributive conflicts have become 
common and can be found in Saudi Arabia, Nige- 
ria, Colombia, Venezuela, Indonesia, and several 
other states, where they appear to be growing in 
intensity. Common to all such conflicts is the cen- 
tralization of control over the disbursement of 
national oil revenues by the ruling dynasty or polit- 
ical faction, to the detriment (or perceived detri- 
ment) of other groups. Although the governments 
involved may have come to power through demo- 
cratic means or rule in accordance with constitu- 
tional practice, they are seen by some— usually the 
poorest and most marginalized members of 
society— as being indifferent to their needs and 
aspirations. This can provide the impetus for revo- 
lutionary or fundamentalist movements, as in 
Colombia and Saudi Arabia, or ignite separatist 
struggles, such as that now under way in the Aceh 
region of Indonesia. In almost every case, the dissi- 
dent movements view violence and terrorism as 
legitimate or necessary tools in effecting the redis- 
tribution of national wealth. 

The most worrisome expression of this phe- 
nomenon, from an American perspective, is the sub- 
terranean struggle now taking place in Saudi Arabia. 
This struggle pits the Saudi royal family, with its 
7,000 superprivileged princes, against militant 
Islamists, who believe that the House of Saud has 
lost its mandate to rule. One aspect of this decline 
in support for the royal family— its close ties with 
the United States— has already been mentioned. J ust 
as galling for many Saudi citizens is the brazen 
accumulation of immense wealth by family mem- 
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bers and its steady dissipation through frivolous and 
immoral consumption. 

According to the DoE, Saudi Arabia earned $108 
billion from oil exports in 2001-2002, accounting for 
40 percent of the country’ Gop and 70 to 80 percent 
of state revenues. Almost all this oil income flowed 
into the coffers of the royal family or into accounts 
over which they exercised effective control. Much of 
this money was poured into public works and social 
services, but vast sums were also diverted to personal 
use by the royal princes. For example, in 2001, the 
public telephone company revealed that the princes 
had amassed unpaid telephone bills of $880 million 
over the previous two years. Information like this, 
coupled with periodic accounts of visits by promi- 
nent princes to Monaco and other gambling resorts, 
has generated widespread resentment among ordi- 
nary Saudis, who have seen their average income 
drop by as much as 


Similar dangers have arisen in other countries on 
which the United States depends for its oil imports. 
Nigeria, now America’s fifth-leading foreign sup- 
plier of crude petroleum, has long been beset by 
conflicts between minority communities in the 
southern Niger Delta region—in which most of the 
petroleum is located— and government officials in 
the capital, who distribute the revenues generated 
by oil production. According to the Doe, oil 
accounts for 90 to 95 percent of Nigeria's export 
earnings and 80 percent of government revenues. 
For years, most of this income was controlled by 
the nation’s military leaders, who siphoned off 
much of it into private bank accounts and spent the 
rest on projects in the federal capital, Abuja, and in 
other non- oil-producing regions. The new, demo- 
cratically elected government of President Oluse- 
gun Obasanjo has promised to direct more of these 

funds to the delta 


two-thirds over the 
past decade or so. 
Reflecting the views 
of many nonroyals, a 
Saudi economist said 
of the princes, “A lot 


As long as the United States continues to increase 
its reliance on imported petroleum, it will find itself 
ensnarled in the deadly nexus between 
oil, violence, and terrorism. 


region, but commu- 
nity leaders claim 
that little money has 
come their way. Dis- 
content over the 
maldistribution of 


of them have the 
mentality of ‘| own this country and you are here to 
serve me.””3 

The growing popularity of such views has had 
two serious repercussions— both damaging to 
United States security. First, the spread of antiroyal 
sentiment has generated support and recruits for 
militant groups that seek the overthrow of the 
monarchy and its replacement with a more ascetic, 
Taliban-like Islamic regime. Because Saudi Arabia 
does not have a parliament or political parties, and 
because the royal family has forbidden the public 
expression of antimonarchical views, opponents of 
the regime have channeled their discontent into reli- 
gious extremism and, in some cases, terrorist attacks 
on the government and its American allies. Second, 
in responding to this threat, the monarchy has 
employed both the iron fist and the velvet glove— 
arresting and confining known dissidents, and buy- 
ing off religious leaders through lavish payments to 
Islamic charities. It is this latter approach that has 
proved especially hazardous to United States secu- 
rity: by giving money to charities controlled by the 
extremists, the royal family has unwittingly chan- 
neled funds to Al Qaeda and other antimonarchy, 
anti-American terrorist organizations. 


3Quoted in The N ew York Times, August 26, 2001. 


government oil rev- 
enues has fueled nonviolent protests by the Ogoni 
people and other minorities in the delta, provoking 
brutal repression by federal troops. This, in turn, 
has sparked the emergence of armed opposition 
groups— some of which have engaged in sabotage 
of pipelines and other oil facilities. Nonviolent 
protest continues (in one recent case, entailing the 
occupation of an offshore oil rig by delta-area 
women seeking funds for their communities), but 
violent attacks appear to be on the rise. 

Popular discontent over the disbursement of gov- 
ernment oil revenues also contributes to the contin- 
uing violence in Colombia, the seventh-leading 
foreign supplier of petroleum to the United States. 
For years, Colombia has been ravaged by fighting 
between government forces and the guerrilla armies 
of the Revolutionary Armed Forces of Colombia and 
the Army of National Liberation. These groups claim 
that the central government in Bogota is a tool of the 
nation’s upper and propertied classes, and that 
Colombia's immense oil wealth is being sold off to 
foreign corporations at the expense of its poor and 
working masses. As part of their struggle to bring 
down the government, the guerrillas regularly dyna- 
mite the pipelines carrying crude from oil fields in 
the interior to ports and refineries on the coast. These 
attacks— some 950 have been recorded since the late 
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1980s— have reduced the state’ oil revenues, dimin- 
ishing its capacity to fight the guerrillas. Now, to help 
bolster the government at a time of intensified fight- 
ing, the Bush administration is giving Colombia $94 
million in additional military aid to establish a new 
4,000-member pipeline-protection brigade, supple 
menting the hundreds of millions of dollars’ worth 
of arms and equipment already provided to the 
Colombian military for anti-insurgency operations. 
Discontent arising from the disbursement of 
petroleum revenues has taken a somewhat different 
form in Indonesia, where dissidents in the north- 
western province of Aceh— the site of a major natu- 
ral gas field operated by ExxonM obil— are fighting 
to establish a separate state. Complaining that the 
central government in Jakarta has retained all the rev- 
enues produced by the gas field while treating the 
local people as second-class citizens, leaders of the 
Free Aceh Movement have argued that the only fair 
solution is to sever Aceh from Indonesia and keep 
the revenues at home. Here too the rebels have 
engaged in attacks on oil-company facilities, pro- 
voking brutal government counterattacks. Talks are 
now under way to resolve the dispute, but violence 
continues in the countryside. And, as in Colombia, 
the United States is keen to enhance the counter- 
insurgency capabilities of government forces. 
Variations on these themes can be found in other 
developing countries that rely to a considerable 
extent on oil revenues for government spending 
and the enrichment of ruling elites. In Venezuela, 
for example, supporters of President Hugo Chavez, 
who seeks to channel more of the country’s oil 
income to poor and rural communities, are battling 
Chavez's upper- and middle-class opponents, who 
seek to preserve the status quo. (To what degree the 
United States is involved in bolstering the latter 
group is not known, but there is no questioning the 
Bush administration's hostility to Chavez's radical 
policies.) In Angola the pattern is reversed. There, 
representatives of the poor have protested the diver- 
sion of the state's oil revenues to leaders of the rul- 
ing Popular Movement for the Liberation of Angola. 
Whatever the particulars of any one case, the 
basic dynamic remains the same: the accumulation 
of wealth by those who control disbursement of the 
nation’s petroleum income invariably produces 
resentment on the part of those in a society who are 
excluded from the economic benefits of oil pro- 


4Terry Lynn Karl, The Paradox of Plenty: Oil Booms and 
Petro-States (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1997), 
pp. 79-80. 
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duction. Since this dynamic is being reproduced in 
many of the countries that are only now becoming 
major producers— especially those in Africa and the 
Caspian region—the likelihood of further conflict 
over oil rents is great. 


OIL AND AUTHORITARIANISM 

Oil is linked to conflict and violence in an addi- 
tional way: through its role in spawning and nur- 
turing authoritarian regimes. When oil is discovered 
in an agricultural or partially industrialized nation, 
it inevitably transforms the political and economic 
relationship between the central government and 
other sectors of society. Because subsurface resources 
in most developing countries are considered the 
property of the state, governments that were once 
dependent on income derived from taxes and fees 
supplied by landowners and other members of soci- 
ety are suddenly endowed with an alternative source 
of revenue— oil rents— that do not depend on the 
consent of taxpayers and are wholly under their con- 
trol. All too often, this leads to the expansion of the 
state's bureaucracy, army, and internal security 
forces— usually at the expense of representative 
institutions and individual liberties. 

The close association between oil revenues and 
authoritarianism was first delineated by Terry Lynn 
Karl of Stanford University. Using the case of 
Venezuela, she showed how a sudden increase in oil 
rents transformed the “minimalist” regime of Pres- 
ident Juan Vicente Gémez into a powerful, highly 
centralized state. “From the beginning,” Karl 
observes, “the entry of the oil companies [into 
Venezuela] was associated with a pattern of state 
expansion and concentration of power that was 
qualitatively different from the minimalism and 
decentralization of the past.”4 While G6mez was 
eventually replaced by democratically elected 
regimes, the concentration of power in the hands of 
the Venezuelan presidency has remained an endur- 
ing feature of what Karl calls the “petro-state.” 

The pattern established in Venezuela in the 
1930s was repeated, with variations, in other states 
that experienced a sudden and dramatic rise in oil 
rents, including Iran, Algeria, and Nigeria. In each 
case, a relatively weak state came into the posses- 
sion of massive oil revenues and used them to 
enhance the power and authority of the executive. 
Typically, this entailed the creation of an elaborate 
state security apparatus that suppressed opposition 
parties and jailed, killed, or otherwise eliminated 
dissident figures. With all forms of legal, peaceful 
protest excluded, surviving opposition forces saw 
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no option but to form underground organizations 
and to employ violence— including terrorism— to 
bring about a change in government. 

The most conspicuous example today of the 
authoritarian petro-state— and the violence it often 
begets— is Saddam Hussein's Iraq. After assuming 
power in 1979, Saddam and his associates in the 
Baath Party systematically employed Iraq's vast oil 
wealth to expand the power of the central govern- 
ment and to bolster Iraq's military and internal 
security forces. Oil revenues were also used to buy 
off local tribal leaders, to establish state-owned 
industries, and to provide basic social services to 
Iraq's growing population— thus strengthening the 
people’ ties to the central government. This system 
of repression and patronage was damaged by Iraq's 
defeat in the 1990-1991 Persian Gulf War, but 
Clearly retains much of its vigor. Indeed, it is impos- 
sible to explain Saddam’ continuing hold on power 
without reference to this oil-based political system. 

The pursuit of additional oil revenues also played 
arole in Saddam Hussein's decisions to invade Iran 
in 1980 and Kuwait in 1990. Although impelled by 
several factors to undertake the 1980 invasion— 
including an unresolved border dispute with Iran 
and fears of an Iranian-backed Shiite insurgency in 
his own country— Saddam apparently hoped to cap- 
ture the Iranian oil-producing region of Khuzistan 
and place it under Iraqi control. Similarly, in 1990, 
he clearly intended to gain control over Kuwait's vast 
oil reserves to bolster his regime and repair the dam- 
age caused by the 1981-1988 conflict with Iran. 
Both actions, of course, prompted military action by 
the United States: in 1987 President Ronald Reagan 
authorized the “reflagging” of Kuwaiti oil tankers 
with American flags to permit them to be escorted 
through the gulf by United States warships; in 1990 
President George H. W. Bush initiated Operation 
Desert Storm to drive the Iraqis out of Kuwait. 

The relationship between oil and authoritarian- 
ism, like the other links that have been discussed, 
is likely to persist well into the future. For example, 
each of the three emerging oil and gas suppliers in 
the Caspian region— Azerbaijan, Kazakhstan, and 
Turkmenistan— appears to be replicating the pat- 
tern first established in Gémez’s Venezuela, with top 
government officials using rapidly growing oil rents 
to centralize power and bolster the state's internal 
security capabilities. A similar pattern seems to be 
taking hold in Equatorial Guinea, a newly emerg- 


5See Ken Silverstein, “United States Oil Politics in the 
‘Kuwait of Africa,” The Nation, April 22, 2002, pp. 11-20. 


ing producer in West Africa.5 As in all such cases, 
the concentration of power in state hands and the 
suppression of public dissent can have only one 
outcome: the resort to violence and terrorism by 
those who seek a change in regime. 


BREAKING THE OIL-TERRORISM NEXUS 

As long as the United States continues to 
increase its reliance on imported petroleum, it will 
find itself ensnarled in the deadly nexus between 
oil, violence, and terrorism. This is not because peo- 
ple living in oil-producing areas are prone to har- 
bor anti-American views— some do and some do 
not— but because the production of oil in otherwise 
poor and undeveloped countries inevitably gener- 
ates behaviors that make conflict and violence more 
likely. Moreover, by designating the acquisition of 
imported oil a national security matter, the United 
States increases the risk of American military 
involvement in oil-producing areas, often trigger- 
ing acts of terrorism directed at the United States. 

In responding to this dilemma, the United States 
can adopt the approach favored by the Bush admin- 
istration, which entails a growing reliance on mili- 
tary force to protect American access to overseas 
sources of petroleum. This path leads to the pro- 
posed invasion and occupation of Iraq, increased 
American military involvement in the Caspian 
region, and stepped-up United States military aid to 
major oil suppliers in Africa, Asia, and Latin Amer- 
ica. Alternatively, the United States can work to 
reduce its consumption of imported oil and to rely 
solely on market forces to obtain what it consumes. 
This would entail increased conservation efforts, 
greater reliance on renewable sources of energy 
(such as wind and solar), and the adoption of tough 
fuel-efficiency standards for American motor vehi- 
cles. (One step that will not make a significant dif- 
ference in this regard is the opening of the Arctic 
National Wildlife Refuge in Alaska to oil drilling, 
since this area does not hold a sufficient supply of 
petroleum to noticeably reduce United States 
dependence on imported supplies.) 

Which of these paths the country should follow 
is a matter that deserves extensive national debate. 
Ultimately, the decision will have to be made by 
Congress and the White House. But if the United 
States wants to reduce its exposure to terrorism and 
avert further involvement in overseas conflicts, the 
choice is clear: it must eschew the use of military 
force to ensure access to foreign petroleum and rely 
instead on conservation, the market, and alterna- 
tive sources of energy. | 
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